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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL, 


For the Session 1899=1900. 
St aS 


HE Council beg to report that there has been a slight 
increase in the number of members during the past 
year. 

It is with the utmost regret that the Council have to 

record the death of Mr. W. Groves, of Eltham, who was one 
of the original members of the Society. 


By the death of Mr. N. F. Horne, the Society has also 
lost an energetic supporter. | 


Many interesting papers have been read at the Ordinary 
Meetings. 


The usual Biennial Soirée was held on May 15th in the 
Lecture Hall adjoining the Congregational Church, kindly 
lent for the “occasion! — About! 400 were present) we 
lecturettes were given during the evening by Mr. F. Enock, 
onl; Imsects 


The excursions of the Society during the past year have 
been as foll6ws :— 


The Ladies’ Field Meeting was held at Rye and Win- 
chelsea on June 13th, and was well attended. Much interest 
was shown in these ancient and historical places. Many 
successful photographs were obtained by Messrs. Adams, 
Donaldson, Gover and Weare. | 


The Annual Dinner took place once more at the Falcon 
Hotel, Gravesend, on July 8th. 


The Cryptogamic Field Meeting was held at Orpington 
on October 8th. Dr. M. C. Cooke again attended as expert, 
and has prepared a list of the ‘‘ Fungi” collected, which will 
be published with the Report. 


The Accounts have been duly audited. 


The Council much regret that owing to the pressure of 
other engagements, Mr. H. F. Witherby has been obliged to 
resign the post of Hon. Secretary, which he has filled so 
ably for several years. Mr. Hainworth has kindly promised 
to temporarily occupy the position, 
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DELIVERED BEFORE THE 


WEST KENT NATURAL. BistOkse 


MICROSCOPICAL anp PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 
BY 


The President, JOHN M. STONE, Esq., M.A., 


On February 28th, 1900. 


GENTLEMEN, 


At the last Annual Meeting I laid before you some 
phases in the life history of a certain class of Insects, this 
evening I propose to consider for a few moments some 
features in the life history of Plants. The particular sub- 
ject upon which I propose to dwell being the characteristics 
appertaining to certain plants for insuring their dispersal 
over the area they are capable of occupying. 


In the Vegetable kingdom many are the methods by 
which young or separate individuals are produced. 


Dealing only with the flowering plants, and speaking 
generally, it may be said that the method of production is by 
means of buds, which buds are produced either sexually, 
when they are called seeds, or asexually, when they are 
thrown off in some other form, as by runners above ground, 
by underground off-shoots, by underground tubers, by tuber- 
like off-shoots or bilbuls in the axils of the leaves, or even by 
buds in the veins of the leaves. 


In all these cases the new plant is produced from a bud 
or sprout which has been formed in some part of the old 
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plant, and which, when once started in life, is capable of 
dispensing with the support and nourishment derived from 
the parent stock. 


In a sense it may be said that every bud or new shoot 
on a tree is a separate individual, growing upon the parent 
stock as a sort of parasite, and that a tree is an assemblage 
of individuals living together ina community. The buds or 
shoots on a tree are analagous to the buds or shoots above 
referred to, except that in the case of a tree the shoots grow- 
ing upon the branches do not separate from the parent stock, 
unless by the art of man, or otherwise, they become severed, 
and are struck in the soil and grow as cuttings. 


In my address last year I dwelt upon the fact that 
social insects developed features which were to the advan- 
tage of the individual, or of the community, or of the species, 
and that any feature which became’ by the process: of 
development specially prominent, must be to the advantage 
of one or other of these. 


The same holds good, within limits, with plants; features 
tomene advantage of the individual. or the species must 
progress by development, and if and so far as any plants live 
in communities, by which I mean are dependent on one 
another for support or maintenance, as in the supposed case 
of the tree, they must develop features which are for the 
advantage of the community. 


The good of the species we must take to be the highest 
good, and accordingly we shall expect to find characteristics 
predominating which are particularly for the good of the 
species, and it is upon this branch of the subject I propose to 
touch this evening. 


The greatest good of any species will involve the dis- 
persal of that species, and we shall accordingly expect to 
find methods evolved which will contribute to this result. 
What will be the general features which will ensure that a 
plant shall not become extinct for want of offspring? This 
will be the highest good of the species, and we shall accord- 
ingly expect to find these features well marked. Naturally, 
it will be that the plant shall produce a great number of 
seeds or buds capable of establishing themselves. This of 
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itself would not necessarily preserve the species unless 
methods were adopted for a proper scattering of the new 
individuals. 


It is sufficiently obvious that plants in general produce 
a great number more offspring than has any chance of 
arriving at maturity; for instance, it has been calculated 
that on an average a plant of the Shepherd’s Purse’ (Capsella 
Bursa Pastoris), produces each. season 64,000 seeds; the 
Henbane (Hyoscyamus Niger), 10,000. It has also been 
reckoned that if every seed of henbane grew and produced 
the average number, every one of which grew and produced, 
that the entire area of the dry land of the earth’s surface 
would, in the short space of five years, be covered with 
henbane plants. It can scarcely be to the advantage of 
individual plants to produce seeds at the rate above indicated, 
but the good of the individual is as nothing compared with 
the good of the species, and rather than there should be any 
tisk ofthe stock dyme out, seeds aye) produgedyjay tne 
enormous rate above mentioned, proper means for their dis- 
persal being provided, so that wherever there 1s an opportu- 
nity of the plant successfully struggling against other 
competitors in the race for life there shall be’no lack of a 
representative to make the attempt. 


There appears to be some law that the wider the area 
of dispersal the greater the number of seeds or buds produced, 
and vice versa, the smaller the area the less the number. 


This is strikingly exemplified when we consider the 
difference between the number of seeds thrown off by plants, 
and the number of new plants given off by means of runners, 
suckers, tubers, or the like. The area of dispersal being 
much greater in the former than in the latter. Take the 
case of the Strawberry, the number of seeds produced on the 
pericarp may in any one plant be many hundred, because the 
chances of dispersal are considerable, on the same plant the 
number of new plants produced by the runners will be only 
ten or twenty, because the area of dispersal is strictly limited 
to the inches over which the runners can travel. 


Of land plants I apprehend that the average distance 
travelled by the seeds of any one species will be greatest in 
those species in which the wind is the carrier, with perhaps 
an exception I shall hereafter mention ; and accordingly we 
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find that, speaking generally, those plants whose seeds are 
scattered by the wind produce a greater number of seeds 
than those distributed by other agencies. An example of 
this is furnished by a comparison of the number of seeds 
produced by two trees which are to be seen side by side in 
blossom at the present moment. 


iirererjto the elm and-the nut.- Both depend on the 
wind for their fertilization, the elm depends on the same 
clemientsfor, the dispersal of its seeds, the nut on other 
agencies; accordingly we find that the elm produces many 
thousands of seeds, where the nut produces perhaps as many 
units. 


Where wind distribution is the plan adopted it is to the 
advantage of the species that the seed should travel a long 
distance rather than a short one, accordingly we find all 
sorts of devices for keeping the traveller afloat. Great num- 
bers of seeds belonging to this class are provided with wings 
ROpassist their tight, as in the elm, sycamore, lime, pine, 
hop, &c.; others, and these commonly among the composite, 
have pappi attached as in the thistle, dandelion, &c. 


_ Many others have the seed attached to a sort of hairy 
tail, as in the anemone, clematis, willow herb, &c. 


While speaking of agencies external to the plant itself, 
I must not omit to mention the part played by birds and 
animals. The cases are numerous in which seeds in the 
form of various fruits are taken by birds and animals for food, 
and either dropped without being eaten, or voided without 
being digested. In the case of these fruity seeds which are 
specially taken for food, there is a mechanical limit to the 
number of seeds that an individual plant can produce, inas- 
much as the weight of the food substance must be taken 
into account. It is no uncommon sight to see plants of the 
food-bearing class weighed down with the wealth of their 
crop. Any overburdening would injure the individual plant 
by the destruction of its branches. 


The distance that fruits may be carried by birds or 
animals is indefinite, and I accordingly treat this as an ex- 
ception to the rule, as to the number of seeds being greater 
where the area of dispersal is greater, the number being 
limited by other considerations. 
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Many seeds may be dropped by birds in flying away 
with them, others are distributed in the process of tearing 
the fruit to pieces, in wiping the beak, in quarrelling over 
their repast, and other ways. Others are swallowed without 
injury and are dropped undigested. 


Experiments have been made by Kerner upon a large 
scale, as to what proportion of seeds eaten by various animals 
and birds pass through so as to be capable of germination. 
Generally speaking nearly all the seeds eaten by mammals 
and by birds were found to be destroyed in the process of 
digestion. | Blackbirds and thrushes being found to allow of 
a larger proportion passing without injuring them. The 
visits of other birds are doubtless of advantage to the plants 
they frequent for food, as, even though they may destroy a 
large proportion of the fruits they eat, a certain number are 
distributed, and even the visits of birds which destroy all 
they eat is an advantage, inasmuch as they scatter numbers 
of seeds in the act of their depredation. 


It is clear that a hard integument must be of advantage 
to a seed if it or the fruity pulp in which it is enclosed is 
used as an article of diet. 


There is yet another way in which fruits intended for 
food are distributed. Some creatures, such as squirrels, have 
a knack of keeping hidden stores. Man is not the only 
forgetful animal, and accordingly it happens that these stores 
sometimes remain where placed, and there germinate and 
eTOW. 


The cases of animal and bird distribution I have been 
considering are those of mutual accommodation. Another 
class of cases now presents itself, in which the plant takes 
advantage of the animal and makes use of him without any 
guid pro quo. In passing through a wood one has often found 
oneself covered with clinging seeds, such as those of the 
common burr or the cleavers. It may not have always 
occurred to the recipient that these seeds were specially 
adapted by nature to cling to the clothing of any quadraped 
or biped who might come in contact with the parent plant, 
and that when he is spending his time in clearing his cloth- 
ing of these unwelcome adherents, he is merely performing 
the office laid upon him by the plant of making the intended 
and necessary distribution for the next year’s growth, in much 
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the same way as an animal would do when irritated by the 
discomfort of having the appendages sticking in its fur. A great 
number, estimated at about 10 per cent., of all flowering plants 
distribute their seeds by this process. One plan is to have 
attached to the seed either one or more bristles terminating 
in a single or compound hook or claw. One of the most 
beautiful examples of this is to be seen in the fruit of the 
common bennet (Geum Urbanum), which grows in every 


ditch. 


Many other are the devices by which seeds attach them- 
selves to animals, some are furnished with barbs, others with 
prickles or spines, others with various sorts of glutinous gum. 
The arrangement of all these hooks, spines, barbs, &c., is 
almost infinite in variety, all, however, being used for the 
same purpose, namely, that of dispersal. 


Many seeds are carried on the feet of animals and even 
of birds. In trampling on damp and yielding ground, 
numbers must be picked up with the moisture and dirt, and 
so be carried from one place to another. 


But perhaps the most interesting and wonderful con- 
trivances for dispersal are found when one comes to consider 
the various mechanisms with which plants are supplied for 
the throwing of their seeds. There is absolutely no limit to 
the variety of inventions furnished for this purpose. In this 
category we find slings, catapults, squirts, spring guns, and 
apiillery of all sorts: In all these cases the weight of the 
projectile and the strength of the mechanism are determinate 
factors which impose a limit on the distance thrown, and the 
seed cannot travel beyond this limit unless some other 
agency intervenes. It not infrequently happens, I apprehend, 
that another agency takes up the work; for example, when 
the plant has done its best, birds and animals may step in 
and still further carry on the dispersal. A well known 
example of interesting ballistic appliance is to be seen in 
the geranium or cranesbill family. {This and other devices 
including that of the pea and balsam families were described. | 


Time would fail me to speak of a thousandth part of the 
wonderful machines provided by Nature for the projection of 
fruits to a requisite distance, the perfection of the machinery 
is not to be surpassed ; the parts are, moreover, so placed as 
to give the largest trajectory of the projectile. | Examples 
to illustrate this were given. 
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These examples indicate what a degree of perfection 
have been bestowed upon such appliances. I am aware, 
gentlemen, that I have dealt with this subject in a very 
imperfect manner. ‘The dispersal of plants is a subject upon 
which volumes might be, and perhaps have been written, and 
it is one of ever present interest to the student of Nature; 
and one which can be studied in relation to every tree, shrub, 
or plant of whatever kind, whether large or small. Itisa 
subject, too, so nearly connected with the most vital interests 
of the plant, that it must produce lessons in its life history 
and development from which much can be learnt which 
otherwise is hidden. 


I trust that in bringing before you this subject I may 
have introduced, to some at least of my hearers, a Sethe: 
with which they were not entirely familiar. 


Aer 
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On March 22nd, 1899, Dr. WaLTER Kipp read a Paper on 
‘“ METHODS OF PROTECTION AMONG ANIMALS.,’’ 


On April 26th, 1899, Mr. W. H. Gover showed, with a 
lantern, a series of Mountain Photographs which he 


had taken between Zermatt and Zinal. 


On Nov. 22nd, 1899, a large collection of Photographs taken 
by Mr. BLAKESLEY, Mr. DANNATT, MR. GOVER 
and Mr. WEARE, was shown with a lantern 


On December 20th, 1899, Mr. H. F. WITHERBY gave a des- 
cription of an expedition recently made by him across 
Russian Lapland, and exhibited birds obtained by 


him in that country. 


On Fan. 24th, 1900, Mr. H. F. WITHERBY read a Paper on 
an Ornithological trip made by himself and a friend 
to the South of Spain in the Spring of 1898. 
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List of Fungi found at the Cryptogamic Field Meeting, 
St. Paul’s Cray Common, Oct. 14th, 1899. 


Agaricus (Amanita) rubescent 
phalloides 


99 9) 


3 i muscarius 
(Tricholoma) portentosus 
(Collybia) acervatus 
A 5 maculatus 


BS is dryophilus 
(Mycena) galericulatus 
(Tubaria) furfuraceus 
(Hypholoma) fascicularis 
= 5 sublateritius 


i A appendiculatus 
. Re spadiceus 
(Hebeloma) mesophceus 

55 +5 claviceps 
Paxillus involutus 

Lactarius piperatus 

exsuccus 


» 
3 subdulcis 
Russula azurea 

es ochroleuca 
fingibilis 
depallens 
Marasmius erythropus 
Cantharellus aurantiacus 
Boletus chrysenteron 

»  badius 

5, SHOEI 

»  piperatus 
Lycoperdon gemmatum 
Scleroderma vulgare 
Sepedonium chrysospermum 


M. C. COOKE. 
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RULES. 
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1.—The Society shall be called the West Kent Natura History, 
MIcCROSCOPICAL AND PHOTOGRAPHIC Society, and have for its objects the 
promotion of the study of Natural History, Microscopical Research, and 


Photography. 


2.—The Society shall consist of members who shall pay an annual sub- 
scription of 10s. 6d., and of honorary members. The annual subscription 
may, however, be commuted into a Life Subscription by the payment of 
£5 5s.in one sum. All subscriptions shall be due on Ist January in each 


year. 


3.—The affairs of the Society shall be managed by a Council, consisting 
of a President, four Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, two Secretaries, and 
13 Members, who shall be elected from the general body of ordinary 


members. 


4.—The President and other officers and members of Council shall be 
annually elected by ballot. The Council shall prepare a list of such 
persons as they think fit to be so elected, which shall be laid before the 
general meeting, and any member shall be at liberty to strike out all or 
any of the names proposed by the Council, and substitute any other name 
or names he may think proper. The President and Vice-Presidents shall 


not hold office longer than two consecutive years. 


5.—The Council shall hold their meetings on the day of the ordinary 
meetings of the Society, before the commencement of such meeting. No 


business shall be done unless five members be present. 


6.—Special meetings of Council shall be held at the discretion of the 


President or one of the Vice-Presidents. 


7.—The Council shall prepare, and cause to be read at the annual meet- 


ing, a report on the affairs of the Society for the preceding year. 


8.—Two Auditors shall be elected by show of hands at the ordinary 
meeting held in January. They shall audit the Treasurer’s accounts, and 


produce their report at the annual meeting, 
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9.—Every candidate for admission into the Society must be proposed 
and seconded at one meeting and balloted for at the next ; and when two- 
thirds of the votes of the members present are in favour of the candidate 
he shall be duly elected. No new member shall be entitled to any of the 
privileges ‘and advantages of the Society until he shall have paid his 
subscription for the first year of his membership. 


10.—Kach member shall have the right to be present and vote at all 
general meetings, and to propose candidates for admission as members. 
He shall also have the privilege of introducing two visitors to the ordinary 


and field meetings of the Society. 


11.—No member shall have the right of voting, or be entitled to any of 
the advantages of the Society, if his subscription be six months in arrear. 
And if any member’s subscription shall be in arrear for three years, the 
Council shall have power in their discretion to remove his name from the 
List of Members, and he shall thereupon cease to be a member, and to 
have any claim or interest in the Society or its property; but this 
Rule is without prejudice to any claim which the Society may have 


against such member for arrears of subscriptions. 


12.—The annual meeting shall be held on the fourth Wednesday in 
February, for the purpose of electing officers for the year ensuing, for 
receiving the reports of the Council and Auditors, and for transacting any 


other business. 


13.—Notice of the Annual Meeting shall be given at the preceding 
ordinary meeting. 


14.—The ordinary meetings shall be held on the fourth Wednesday in 
the months of October, November, January, March, April, and May, and 
the third Wednesday in December, or at such other date and at such place 
as: the Council may determine. The chair shall be taken at 8 p.m., and 
the business of the meeting being disposed of, the meeting shall resolve 


into a conversazione. 


15.—Field meetings may be held during the summer mouths at the 
discretion of the Council; of these, due notice as respects time, place, &c., 
shall be sent to each member. 


16.—Special meetings shall be called by the Secretaries immediately 
upon receiving a requisition signed by not less than five members, such 
requisition to state the business to be transacted at the meeting. 
Fourteen days’ notice of such meeting shall be given in writing by the 
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Secretaries to each member of the Scciety, such notice to contain a copy 
of the requisition, and no business but that of which notice is thus given 
shall be transacted at such general meeting. 


17.—Members shall have the right of suggesting to the Council any 
books to be purchased for the use of the Society. 


18.—All books in the possession of the Society shall be allowed to 
circulate among the members, under such regulations as the Council may 


deem necessary. 


19.—The microscopical objects and instruments in the possession of the 
Society shall be made available for the use of the members, under such 
regulations as the Council may determine ; and the books, objects, and 
instruments shall be in the custody of one of the Secretaries. 


20.—The Council shall have power to recommend to the members any 
gentleman not a member of the Society, who may have contributed 
scientific papers or otherwise benefited the Society, to be elected an 
honorary member; such election to be by show of hands. 


21.—No alteration in the rules shall be made, except at the annual 
meeting, or at a meeting specially convened for the purpose, and then by 
a majority of not less than two-thirds of the members present, of which 
latter meeting fourteen days’ notice shall be given, and in either case 
notice of the alterations proposed must be given at the previous meeting, 


and also inserted in the circulars sent to the members. 
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List of WMembers. 


Members are particularly requested to notify any change tn their 
address to the Fon. Secretaries, Kidbrooke Lodge, 
Blackheath, SE. 


Notrr.— Members against whose names an asterisk is placed were Members | 
either of the West Kent Natural History and Microscopical Society 
or of the Blackheath Photographic Society in 1863, at the time of 
the amalgamation of these Societies, the Society as at present 
constituted having been formed upon such amalgamation. A date 
against the name of a member shows the date of his election. 


Honorary Wemfbers. 


*Bossey, F., M.D., Oxford Terrace, Red Hill, Surrey. 


*Collingwood, Dr. C., M.A., B.M. (Oxon), M.R.C.P., F.L.S., &c., 
69, Great Russell Street, W.C. | 


1896 Dallinger, Rev. W. 4., D:D.,. D-C.L., LL.D.,-F.R.S., KLIS.) &e., | 
Ingleside, 38, Newstead Road, Lee, 8.E. | 


*Glaisher, James, F.R.S., F.R.A.S., The Shola, Heathfield Road, 
South Croydon. 


*Jones, Sydney, 16, George Street, Hanover Square, W. 
1864. Vogan, James, Tauranga, New Zealand. 


1875 Wiltshire, -Rey. Prof. Thomas, M.A., EF..S:, EORiA.S3) F.G:s:. 
25, Granville Park, Blackheath. 


Life Memfbers. | 
*Dawson, W. G., Plumstead Common. 

1870 Dewick, Rev. KE. S., M.A., F.G.S., 26, Oxford Square, Hyde Park, W. 
1876 Donaldson, T. O., M. Inst. C.E., 49, Lee Terrace, Blackheath. j 
(Council.) 

1886 Green, Joseph F., West Lodge, Eliot Vale, Blackheath. j 
1878 Jones, Herbert, F.L.S., F.S.A., 15, Montpelier Row, Blackheath. 
(Hon. Treaxwrer.) 

1876 Knill, Alderman Sir John, Bart., South Vale House, Blackheath. 
1865 Avebury, Lord, F.R.S., &c., High Elms, Farnborough, R.S.O., Kent. |. 
1882 Smith, Frederick W., Hollywood, 638, Lewisham Hill, Blackheath, 


1882 


1892 
1883 
1897 
1897 
1867 
1897 
1899 
1897 
1890 
1897 
1875 
1866 
1890 


1892 


1884 


1868 


1897 
1897 
1898 


1876 


1887 
1899 
1897 
1887 
A8f9 
1896 


1896 
1895 
1871 
1896 
1873 
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Ordinary Members. 


Adams, Harold J., M.A., F.R.A.S., St. John’s, Cedars Road, 
Beckenham. ( Vice-President.) 


Adkin, R., Wellfield, Lingards Road, Lewisham. 

Ballance, A. W., Park Lodge, Blackheath Park, S.E. 

Bennett, C. J., jun., The Homestead, Manor Way, Blackheath. 
Bennett, E. F. T., 4, Upper Park Place, Blackheath. 

Billinghurst, H. F., 35, Granville Park, Blackheath. (President.) 
Blakesley, Thomas H., M.A., C.E., 3, Eliot Hill, Lewisham. 
Botwood, Rev. E. K., B.A., 17, Craigerne Road, Blackheath. 
Butcher, W. F., F.C.S., 4, Haddo Villas, Blackheath. 

Cox, F. J., Lustleigh, Dorville Road, Lee. 

Dannatt, W., F.E.S., Donnington, 75, Vanbrugh Park, Blackheath. 
Deed, Alfred, Heathfield, Priory Lane, Blackheath. (Vice-President.) 


Dewick, J., 59, Clarendon Road, Lewisham. 

Dolling-Smith, H., Dinapore, Oakwood Avenue, Beckenham. 
(Council.) 

Draper, Geo., F.R.G.S., 82, Shooter's Hill Road, Blackheath. 
(Council.) 


Edwards, Stanley, F.R.G.S., F.L.S., F.Z.8., Kidbrooke Lodge, 
Blackheath. (Hon. Secretary.) 


Glasier, W. R. M., 3, The Paragon, Blackheath. 
*Gordon, Hugh M., The Courtyard, Eltham. 

Gover, A. 8., 10, Lee Park, Blackheath. 

Gover, W. H., 12, Lee Park, Blackheath. 
Greenhough, D. W., 12, Brandram Road, Lee. 
*Groves, William, Grove House, Shortlands, Kent. 
Hainworth, H., Kirton, 54, St. John’s Park, Blackheath. (Hon. 

Secretary.) 

Harvey, S. Smith, 75, Lee Road, Lee. (Council.) 
Hayward, W. B., The Mission School, Blackheath. 
Hilton, John, 52, Southbrook Road, Lee. 

Jones, Arthur Goddard, 3, Talbot Place, Blackheath. 
Kerr, R., F.G.S., 18, Ormistone Road, Blackheath. 


Kidd, Walter, M.D., F.Z.S., 18, Montpelier Row, Blackheath. 
(Cowncil.) 


Kiddle, R. N., 47, Lee Terrace, Blackheath. 

Lindwall, Stanley, 18, Crescent Road, Brockley. 

Low, Edwin, 3, Eliot Park, Blackheath. 

MacDongall, Jas. T., Donolly, Morden Road, Blackheath. 


McLachlan, Robert, F.R.S., F.L.S., West View, 23, Clarendon Road, 
Lewisham. (Council ) 
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1884. 


May, Morgan, 60, Shooter’s Hill Road, Blackheath. 

Moore, Thomas, F.R.C.S., 6, Lee Terrace, Lee. (Cowncil.) 
*Purvis, Prior, M.D., 5, Lansdowne Place, Blackheath. 
Ryley, Thomas, 7, Park Place, Blackheath Park. 

Saunders, H. S., Chelgrove, 16, Corona Road, Lee. 

Saunders, M. L., 13, Blessington Road, Lee. 

Smith, J. Nicholson, 68, Granville Park, Lewisham. 

Smith, W. Johnson, F.R.C.S., Seamen’s Hospital, Greenwich. 


Soames, Rev. Werner, M.A., The Vicarage, Westcombe Hill, 
Blackheath. 


Stone, Charles, 6, Vanbrugh Terrace, Blackheath. 
Stone, Edward, 3, Lansdowne Place, Blackheath. 


Stone, John M., M.A., 5, St. German’s Place, Blackheath. (Vice- 
President.) 


Tayler, Francis M., M.B., B.A., Claremont Villa, 214, Lewisham 
High Road (Vice-President.) 

Wainewright, R. Spencer, M.D. (Lond.), M.R.C.S., 49, Wickham 
Road, Beckenham. 


Walker, G. M., 35, Bennett Park, Blackheath. 

Weare, Joseph C., 77, St. John’s Park, Blackheath. : 

Webster, William, F.C.S., 0, Lee Park, Blackheath. : (Council.) 
*Wire, T. B.,54, Crooms Hill, Greenwich. (Cowncil.) 


Witherby, Harry F., F.Z.S., M.B.O.U., 1, Eliot Place, Blackheath. 
(Cowncil.) 


Woolrych, Herbert R., M.A., 59, Shooter’s Hill Road, Blackheath. 
Wrigley, P. T., M.A., Shrublands, Kew, Surrey. (Cowncil.) 
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‘THE MISSION SCHOOL, BLACKHEA’ 
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